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State  Administration  of  Higher 
Education  in  Ohio 

By  M.  M.  CHAMBERS 

The  state  of  Ohio,  far  famed  for  a  plethora  of  private 
denominational  colleges,  has  six  state  institutions  of 
higher  education.  The  Ohio  State  University  at  Co¬ 
lumbus  overshadows  all  other  public  educational  institutions 
of  the  state  in  size,  and  is  the  only  one  having  a  well-developed 
and  rapidly  growing  graduate  school  offering  work  leading  to 
the  doctorate  in  many  departments,  such  as  to  give  it  rank 
among  the  few  great  universities  of  the  country.  Ohio  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Athens  and  Miami  University  at  Oxford  are  also 
state  supported  and  state  controlled,  and  both  are  much  older 
than  the  state  university  at  Columbus.  Both  are  principally 
four-year  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and  offer  but  little  profes¬ 
sional  or  technical  instruction  except  in  their  schools  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Both  limit  their  graduate  work  to  courses  leading  to  the 
Master’s  degree  in  certain  departments. '  This  limitation  of  the 
sphere  of  these  two  institutions  is  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
the  General  Assembly  of  1906,  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  state  to  support  them  as  liberal-arts  colleges  but  to 
develop  the  Ohio  State  University  as  a  center  of  technical,  pro¬ 
fessional,  and  graduate  study  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  state.’ 

The  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department  at  Wil- 
berforce  University,  near  Xenia,  is  a  state-supported  and 
state-controlled  department  on  the  campus  of  a  private  denom¬ 
inational  college  for  Negroes.  The  nature  of  its  work,  all  of 
which  is  undergraduate,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  its  title.  The 
remaining  two  state  institutions  are  the  Kent  State  College,  at 
Kent,  and  the  Bowling  Green  State  College,  at  Bowling  Green. 
Both  were  originally  exclusively  teacher-training  institutions, 

'  98  Ohio  Lazci  309  (1906). 
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and  offered  no  degrees  other  than  that  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Education  up  to  1929,  when  an  act  of  the  General 
Assembly  authorized  both  to  confer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts.*  They  are  now  building  up  colleges  of  liberal  arts,  and 
are  no  longer  to  be  classified  as  institutions  solely  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  teachers,  though  that  is  still  their  principal  function. 

A  good  idea  of  the  relative  amounts  of  state  funds  currently 
appropriated  to  each  of  these  six  state  institutions  can  be  had 
from  a  comparison,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  sums  recom¬ 
mended  for  each  by  the  state  director  of  finance  in  the  Ninth 
Executive  Budget  of  Ohio,  for  the  biennium  1931—32.®  These 
figures  were  scaled  down  somewhat  when  the  appropriations 
were  actually  made,  but  the  ratio  of  one  to  another  was  not 
greatly  disturbed.  For  the  Ohio  State  University  a  total  of 
somewhat  less  than  $12,000,000  was  recommended;  for  Ohio 
University  and  Miami  University,  slightly  less  than  $2,000,000 
each;  for  the  state  colleges  at  Kent  and  Bowling  Green,  about 
$1,250,000  each;  and  for  Wilberforce,  nearly  $750,000.  The 
total  of  all  sums  recommended  for  appropriation  to  the  state 
institutions  of  higher  learning  was  thus  about  $19,000,000  for 
the  biennium.  About  60  per  cent  of  the  whole  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  Ohio  State  University,  and  about  40  per  cent 
distributed  among  the  other  five  state  institutions. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  and  control  of  the  separate 
institutions  had  best  be  gone  into  in  chronological  order, 
beginning  with  the  founding  of  the  oldest  one,  Ohio  University 
at  Athens.  This  institution  was  first  chartered  by  an  act  of  the 
Territorial  Assembly  in  1802,  and  thus  antedates  the  admission 
of  the  state  by  one  year.  The  territorial  charter  was  re-enacted 
with  some  modifications  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state 
in  1804,  and  the  institution  was  opened  to  students  in  1808, 
the  first  student  body  consisting  of  three  young  men.  In  point 
of  time,  it  ranks  among  the  earliest  state  universities  in  the 
United  States.  The  charter  of  1804  provided  for  a  board  of 
trustees  of  “not  more  than  fifteen  nor  less  than  ten  members,” 
to  be  elected  by  the  legislature,  with  the  governor  of  the  state 
and  the  president  of  the  university  as  additional  ex  officio  mem¬ 
bers.  Twelve  men  to  compose  the  original  membership  were 

*  113  Ohio  Laws  34  (1929). 

*  Prepared  by  Mr.  Harvey  Walker,  aseiatant  director  of  fnance  and  superintendent 
of  the  budget,  and  printed  by  the  state,  193D. 
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named  in  the  act.  It  designated  the  board  as  “the  President 
and  Trustees  of  the  Ohio  University”  and  directed  that  it  and 
its  successors  “shall  be  and  remain  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
in  law,  by  that  name  forever.”  The  board  was  given  power 
to  remove  any  of  its  own  members  for  misconduct  or  incapacity, 
and  to  elect  members  to  fill  vacancies  until  the  next  succeeding 
session  of  the  General  Assembly.* 

A  section  of  the  state  administrative  reorganization  act  of 
1921  provided  for  eventual  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  board 
to  seven  members,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate 
for  seven-year  terms,  one  term  expiring  each  year.®  The 
director  of  education  was  added  as  an  ex  officio  member  with¬ 
out  the  right  to  vote.  Incumbent  members  of  the  board  as 
formerly  constituted  were  permitted  to  continue  their  member¬ 
ship,  but  upon  the  termination  of  their  service  no  successors  to 
them  are  to  be  chosen.  Although  the  original  charter  did  not 
reserve  to  the  state  the  right  to  make  any  such  fundamental 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  corporation,  the  assent  of  the 
corporation  was  readily  obtained  by  means  of  a  provision  which 
directed  that  all  state  support  should  be  withheld  until  the 
corporation  should  have  assented  to  the  change. 

Two  whole  townships  of  public  land  were  reserved  for  the 
endowment  of  an  institution  of  learning  in  the  original  grant 
of  lands  in  southeastern  Ohio  by  Congress  to  the  Ohio  Com¬ 
pany,  which  promoted  the  earliest  permanent  settlement  in  the 
state  at  Marietta.  Ohio  University  was  made  the  beneficiary 
of  this  provision  in  1802.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  such 
appropriation  of  public  lands,  a  practice  which  was  later  fol¬ 
lowed  in  many  other  states.  The  practice  of  making  biennial 
legislative  appropriations  of  public  funds  to  the  institution, 
however,  did  not  begin  until  three-quarters  of  a  century  later. 
During  the  intervening  period  the  corporation  was  left  largely 
to  manage  its  own  concerns  and  husband  its  own  resources, 
without  much  aid  or  interference  from  the  state.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  authorized  it  to  conduct  a  lottery  in  1817  and  extended  it 
a  loan  of  $5,000  in  1838,  but  the  first  legislative  appropriation 
for  its  support  was  not  made  until  1881.* 

The  early  period  in  Ohio  University’s  history  furnishes 

*  2  Ohio  Laws  193  (1804,  Ch.  27). 

‘  109  Ohio  Laws  131  (1921). 

‘Loan  granted,  36  Ohio  Laws  204  (1838).  Appropriation  made,  78  Ohio  Laws 
68  (1881). 
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one  supreme  court  case  which  decides  an  interesting  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  tenure  and  manner  of  removal  of  a  trustee,  and 
makes  it  clear  that  the  courts  of  the  time  regarded  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  much  the  same  light  as  a  private  corporation.’  One 
Jacob  Linley,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  had  func¬ 
tioned  regularly  as  such  from  1805  to  1828,  when  he  removed 
his  residence  from  the  vicinity  of  Athens,  and  ultimately  from 
the  state,  and  attended  only  one  meeting  of  the  board  during 
the  next  four  years,  this  meeting  being  in  1830.  No  official 
termination  of  his  membership  was  made,  but  in  January,  1832, 
the  legislature  appointed  Thomas  Bryce  “to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  Jacob  Linley  having  removed  out  of  the  state.” 
Linley  petitioned  the  court  for  a  writ  of  quo  '•jcarranto  to  deter¬ 
mine  Bryce’s  right  to  his  seat  on  the  board,  it  being  conceded 
that  unless  the  non-residence  or  non-attendance  of  Linley  had 
made  the  office  vacant,  the  appointment  of  Bryce  was  not 
effective. 

The  court  decided  that  an  officer  of  the  corporation  could 
not  forfeit  his  office  by  mere  neglect,  but  that  an  actual  exercise 
of  the  board’s  power  to  investigate  the  cause  and  pronounce 
the  sentence  of  the  loss  of  right  would  be  necessary  to  work 
the  forfeiture  and  determine  the  title  to  the  office.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Linley  was  entitled  to  his  seat  on  the  board  unless  and 
until  the  corporation,  after  reasonable  notice  to  him  and  an 
opportunity  for  hearing,  should  investigate  the  facts  and  pro¬ 
nounce  a  sentence  of  removal. 

Miami  University  was  first  chartered  in  1809.*  It  was 
opened  as  an  academy  in  1817,  and  began  to  offer 
instruction  of  collegiate  grade  in  1824.  The  institution  was 
closed  from  1873  to  1885  on  account  of  depleted  financial 
resources.  The  accumulation  of  its  endowment  funds  and 
substantial  state  support  in  the  form  of  legislative  appropria¬ 
tions  have  enabled  it  to  continue  its  development  since  the 
latter  date.  The  original  charter  of  1 809  provided  for  a  corpo¬ 
ration  to  consist  of  the  president  of  the  university  and  “not 
more  than  fourteen  nor  less  than  seven  trustees,”  the  trustees 
to  be  elected  by  the  legislature,  and  to  have  virtually  the  same 
powers  as  the  corporation  of  Ohio  University,  which  had  been 

^  State  ex  rel.  Linley  v.  Bryce,  7  Oh.  St.  (pt  II)  82,  (1836). 

*  7  Ohio  Laws  1 84  ( 1 809,  Ch.  44). 
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created  only  five  years  before.  The  act  named  fourteen  men 
to  compose  the  first  membership  of  the  board.  It  reserved  in 
the  General  Assembly  the  right  to  alter,  limit,  or  restrain  the 
powers  of  the  corporation.  The  University  was  granted  one 
whole  township  of  public  land,  reserved  in  the  Symmes  Pur¬ 
chase,  in  southwestern  Ohio. 

The  structure  of  “The  President  and  Trustees  of  Miami 
University”  was  changed  to  substantially  its  present  form  by 
a  legislative  act  of  1869.®  This  act  increased  the  number  of 
trustees  to  twenty-seven  and  provided  for  their  appointment  by 
the  governor  and  senate  for  terms  of  nine  years,  nine  members 
to  be  appointed  every  third  year.  The  director  of  education 
was  added  as  an  ex  officio  member  in  1921. 

The  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  was  created  as 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  by  an  act 
of  the  legislature  of  1870,  passed  “in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862”  (Mor¬ 
rill  Land-Grant  Act),  and  thus  became  the  land-grant  college 
of  Ohio.^®  The  act  set  up  a  board  of  trustees  consisting  of  one 
member  from  each  congressional  district  in  the  state,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
senate,  and  the  president  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  as  an 
ex  officio  member.  The  board  was  forbidden  to  contract  any 
debt  not  previously  authorized  by  the  General  Assembly.  By 
a  subsequent  act,  in  1878,  the  name  of  the  institution  was 
changed  to  “The  Ohio  State  University,”  and  the  board  of 
trustees  was  reorganized  to  consist,  as  at  present,  of  seven 
members  appointed  by  the  governor  with  confirmation  by  the 
senate.  The  term  of  office  was  extended  from  six  years  to 
seven,  so  the  term  of  one  member  would  expire  each  year.  The 
state  director  of  education  was  made  an  additional  ex  officio 
member,  with  power  to  speak  but  not  to  vote,  by  a  provision 
of  the  new  administrative  code  which  became  effective  April 
26,  1921.  The  first  legislative  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  institution  was  in  1877.^^ 

The  question  of  whether  the  Ohio  State  University  is  a 
public  corporation,  or  a  mere  non-corporate  instrumentality  of 
the  state  government,  is,  peculiarly  enough,  unsettled.  As 

*  66  Ohio  Laws  73  (1869). 

7S  Ohio  Laws  126  (1878). 

“  74  Ohio  Laws  197,  216  (1877). 
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early  as  1876,  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  declared  that  the 
institution  was  not  a  corporation,  but  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
the  historical  setting  afford  ample  grounds  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  decision  should  be  taken  as  a  definitive  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  status  of  the  institution.  The  trustees  were  suing 
Robert  E.  Neil,  who  had  signed  a  contract  as  guarantor  of  the 
payment  of  certain  sums  which  had  been  subscribed  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  location  at  its  present  site.**  One  of  his  defenses 
was  as  follows:  The  constitution  of  1851  provided  that  the 
legislature  should  create  no  corporations  by  special  act.  Now 
if  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  created  by  act  of 
1870,  was  a  corporation,  then  the  act  to  which  it  owed  its  exist¬ 
ence  was  palpably  unconstitutional  and  invalid,  and  the  institu¬ 
tion  would  have  no  legal  existence  and  no  capacity  to  sue.  If, 
however,  the  act  of  1870  were  construed,  not  as  chartering  a 
corporation,  but  as  merely  setting  up  an  agency  of  the  state  and 
giving  to  that  agency  certain  corporate  attributes,  including  the 
power  to  sue  and  be  sued  in  the  courts  of  the  state,  there  would 
be  no  conflict  with  the  constitution,  and  there  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  institution’s  legal  existence  and  capacity  to  sue.*® 
The  administration  of  justice  in  the  case  required  that  the  court 
render  a  judgment  against  Mr.  Neilj  but  this  could  not  be 
done  except  by  declaring  that  the  college  was  not  a  corporation. 
Hence  the  decision  to  that  effect. 

This  opinion  was  followed,  but  not  affirmatively  upheld, 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1904,  when  it  decided 
that  the  Ohio  State  University  Board  of  Trustees  was  not  such 
a  corporate  entity  as  could  be  sued  in  a  Federal  court  as  a 
citizen  of  Ohio  by  a  citizen  of  another  state,  in  the  absence  of 
any  averment  that  all  its  members  were  citizens  of  Ohio.  The 
court  was  careful  to  say,  however,  that  the  finding  of  the  state 
supreme  court  regarding  the  non-corporate  status  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  was  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  Federal  courts 
but  merely  would  not  be  disturbed  unless  evidence  to  warrant 
reopening  the  question  should  appear.**  Since  the  pleadings 
included  no  such  evidence  the  question  was  not  reopened.  This 
disposition  of  the  question  is  much  less  than  an  affirmance. 

The  next  judicial  pronouncement  on  the  subject  was  by  an 
Ohio  Court  of  Appeals  in  1926,  which  declared  unequivocally 

Neil  V.  Trustees,  31  Oh.  St.  1 5  (1876). 

Ohio  Const.,  1851,  Art.  XIII,  Sec.  l. 

Thomas  v.  Trustees,  195  U.  S.  215  (1904). 
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that  “The  Ohio  State  University  is  by  statute  made  a  body 
corporate,”  in  the  course  of  an  opinion  upholding  the  right  of 
the  University  to  own  and  operate  a  bookstore  on  its  campus/® 
The  Attorney-General  of  Ohio,  however,  in  two  recent  opin¬ 
ions,  regarding  the  right  of  the  University  to  dispose  of  patents 
and  to  assume  liability  for  privately  constructed  dormitories 
under  an  amortization  plan,  has  reiterated  that  the  University 
is  not  a  corporation/®  The  point  is  thus  regrettably  unsettled. 
Nearly  all  other  state  universities  in  the  United  States  are 
clearly  recognized  as  public  corporations,  having  a  corporate 
entity  apart  from  that  of  the  state  itself,  though  they  are  of 
course  agencies  of  the  state.  In  a  dozen  states  the  constitution 
itself  makes  the  university  a  corporation,  and  in  four  of  these 
the  respective  supreme  courts  have  declared  that  the  university 
corporation  has  a  proper  sphere  of  authority  within  which  it  is 
independent  of  all  other  arms  of  the  state  government.^^ 

The  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department  at  Wil- 
berforce  University  was  established  by  an  act  of  1887, 
which  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees  of  six  members,  three 
to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  confirmation  by  the 
senate,  and  three  to  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Wilberforce  University,  a  private  corporation.  The  term  of 
office  was  three  years."  The  number  of  trustees  appointed  by 
the  governor  was  increased  to  five,  for  terms  of  five  years,  and 
the  President  of  Wilberforce  University  was  made  an  addi¬ 
tional  ex  officio  member,  bringing  the  total  number  of  trustees 
up  to  nine,  by  an  act  of  1896."  This  board  is  an  agency  of  the 
state,  having  an  existence  entirely  apart  from  that  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Wilberforce  University;  and  the  land  and  build¬ 
ings  used  by  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Department  are  owned 
by  the  state.  These  facts  were  elucidated  by  the  supreme  court 
of  the  state  when  a  patron  of  a  basketball  game  on  the  state 
property,  having  been  injured  through  the  negligence  of  a 
state  employee,  joined  the  Normal  and  Industrial  Depart¬ 
ment  and  Wilberforce  University  as  defendants  in  a  suit  for 

Long  V.  Trustees,  24  Ohio  App.  261,  157  N.  E.  395  (1926). 

Opinions  No.  2929,  Feb.  10,  1931,  and  3044,  March  12,  1931. 

Michigan,  Minnesota,  Idaho,  California.  For  discussion  of  cases,  see  Chambers, 
M.  M.,  “The  University  as  a  Corporation,”  Journal  of  Higher  Education,  II  (January, 
t93«).  PP-  *5-30- 

84  Ohio  Laws  127  (1887). 

92  Ohio  Laws  275  (1896). 
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damages,  upon  the  assumption  that  they  jointly  controlled  the 
property.*®  Since  there  is  no  such  joint  control,  there  was  no 
cause  of  action  against  Wilberforce  University;  and  the  action 
could  not  be  maintained  against  the  Normal  and  Industrial 
Department  alone,  because  it  would  be  in  effect  an  action 
against  the  state.  An  ancient  principle  of  law  makes  the  state 
immune  from  liability  in  tort  unless  it  voluntarily  assumes 
liability  by  statute. 

The  establishment  of  the  state  colleges  at  Kent  and  Bowl¬ 
ing  Green  was  provided  for  by  a  legislative  act  of  1910, 
which  contemplated  the  creation  of  two  state  normal  schools.*' 
Each  institution  has  a  board  of  trustees  of  five  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  with  confirmation  by  the  senate,  one 
each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  Not  more  than  three  may 
be  of  any  one  political  party.  The  state  director  of  education  is 
an  additional  ex  officio  member  of  both  boards.  The  governor 
is  empowered  to  remove  any  of  his  appointees  to  the  boards 
for  just  cause,  and  to  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  occur. 


IT  WILL  be  seen  that  each  of  the  six  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  Ohio  is  governed  by  its  own  separate  board  of 
trustees,  and  that  there  is  no  interinstitutional  co-ordinating 
device  except  the  ex  officio  membership  of  the  director  of  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  several  governing  boards.  Ohio  has  no  state 
board  of  education,  having  abolished  that  body  by  the  admin¬ 
istrative  reorganization  act  of  1921,  and  the  director  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  an  appointee  of  the  governor.  There  are  thus  seven 
separate  administrative  agencies  in  charge  of  the  state’s  interests 
in  public  education,  and  the  total  personnel  of  these  agencies 
numbers  more  than  fifty  persons.  As  yet  there  has  been  mani¬ 
fested  no  tendency  to  consolidate  the  control  of  all  higher 
educational  institutions  in  one  board,  as  is  done  in  Oregon, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  South  Dakota,  and  Florida,  nor  to  place  one 
board  at  the  head  of  the  entire  public  educational  system,  in¬ 
cluding  the  lower  schools,  as  is  done  in  Idaho,  Montana,  North 
Dakota,  and  New  York.  More  than  thirty  states  have  con¬ 
solidated  the  control  of  their  institutions  for  the  education  of 


teachers,  and  in  a  score  of  these  the  governing  board  is  the 
state  board  of  education.  Unquestionably  Ohio  lags  in  the 

Trustees  of  Combined  Normal  and  Industrial  Department  v.  Green  (Ohio),  148 
N.E.  3SS  (1925)- 


loi  Ohio  Laws  320  (1910). 
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great  contemporary  movement  toward  the  organization  of 
integrated  state  systems  of  public  education;  and  an  open- 
minded  study  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  schemes  of 
educational  administrative  organization  now  used  in  other  states 
would  certainly  be  not  inopportune.  One  of  the  great  benefits 
of  the  American  Federal  system  arises  from  the  fact  that  each 
of  the  forty-eight  commonwealths  is  a  “laboratory  of  govern¬ 
ment”  whose  successful  experiments  may  prove  themselves 
adaptable  to  the  needs  of  sister  states.  [Voi.  x,  No.  15] 


A  Proposed  Technique 

Night  after  night,  thousands,  and  in  the  terminology 
of  the  broadcasters  selling  advertising  time,  millions 
of  people  are  studying  English  by  radio.  They  are 
not  doing  it  consciously,  and  if  they  suspected  that  they  were 
being  educated,  many  of  them  would  immediately  turn  to  the 
ever  waiting  dance  orchestra,  whose  educational  status  has 
never  been  questioned.  These  listeners  think  that  they  are 
enjoying  comedy,  drama,  or  simply  acquiring  predispositions 
for  certain  tooth  pastes.  They  are  not  aware  of  the  constant 
pressure  which  is  being  exerted  upon  their  speech  forms.  Only 
occasionally  do  they  notice  the  effect  on  the  speech  of  children, 
as  when  the  six-year-old  daughter  becomes  “regusted.” 

How  can  one  measure  the  effect  of  a  program  such  as  Amos 
’n’  Andy?  The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  a  plan.  We 
might,  perhaps,  record  the  speech  of  people  before  and  after 
listening  and  compare  these  records  with  the  recorded  speech 
of  a  similar  group  not  listening  to  the  nightly  difficulties  of 
Andrew  H.  Brown.  Such  a  plan  is  being  tried  out  in  England 
this  year,  under  the  direction  of  the  Central  Council  for  School 
Broadcasting.  Needless  to  say,  the  effect  of  exposure  to  pure 
speech  is  being  measured.  The  English  do  not  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  hearing  Amos  ’n’  Andy.  Another  method  by  which 
this  effect  might  be  determined  makes  use  of  a  common  prin¬ 
ciple  in  language,  the  principle  of  analogic  change.  We  have 
all  tried  to  make  irregular  words  conform  to  the  standards  set 
by  regular  words.  When  the  child  says  “I  beated  it,”  making 
the  verb  “beat”  follow  the  general  rule  for  forming  the  past 
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tense,  he  is  making  the  change  from  analogy.  Amos  ’n’  Andy 
have  developed  their  own  language  rules  and  have  quite  a 
regular  system  of  replacing  prepositions,  substituting  letters, 
and  disintegrating  suffixes.  The  prefix  “re”  is  often  changed 
to  “un,”  the  prefix  “in”  and  “de”  to  “re,”  and  an  intermediate 
“r”  becomes  an  “1”  in  the  famous  words  “incorpulate”  and 
“memolandum.” 

We  can  construct  words  which  Amos  ’n’  Andy  have  not  as 
yet  used  by  making  these  same  changes  in  ordinary  words. 
With  a  list  of  these  distorted  words  (our  own  construction), 
Amos  ’n’  Andy  words,  and  good  dictionary  words,  we  can 
attempt  to  diagnose  the  effect  of  hearing  the  Amos  ’n’  Andy 
programs.  If  such  a  list  is  read  to  a  group  of  people  we  may 
ask  them  to  note  down  their  answ'ers  to  the  following  questions: 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  word  before?  Have  you  ever  used  it? 
How  would  you  define  it?  If  we  divide  the  people  reporting 
into  four  groups  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  have 
listened  to  Amos  V  Andy,  the  persons  in  the  first  group  will 
say  they  have  heard  the  Amos  ’n’  Andy  w'ords.  The  people  in 
the  group  that  listened  least  often  w'ould  say  that  they  have 
not.  A  larger  percentage  of  the  people  in  the  first  group 
should  also  say  that  they  have  used  these  Amos  ’n’  Andy  words 
and  should  define  them  in  the  sense  of  Amos  ’n’  Andy.  This 
can  be  tested  quite  crucially  with  a  word  like  “repression” 
which  has  a  good  dictionary  meaning  as  well  as  the  connotation 
given  it  by  Amos  ’n’  Andy.  If  there  is  a  definite,  general 
effect  from  hearing  the  Amos  ’n’  Andy  words,  we  should  expect 
this  to  be  carried  over  to  the  distorted  words  by  analogy.  If 
a  person  thinks  “repression”  means  “depression”  he  should  also 
think  that  “renunciation”  means  “denunciation,”  and  if  he 
thinks  that  “incorpulate”  stands  for  “incorporate,”  then  “in- 
vigulate”  should  suggest  “invigorate,”  according  to  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  change  by  analogy.  We  should  therefore  find  that 
those  people  listening  to  Amos  ’n’  Andy  quite  often  have  a 
tendency  to  use  words  encountered  in  these  programs  and  to 
think  that  other  wholly  wrong  words  have  been  heard  before 
and  even  used.  As  far  as  can  be  determined  from  the  results 
of  two  tests  with  58  students,  this  seems  to  be  true,  but  it  is 
too  early  to  draw  a  definite  conclusion  and  nothing  can  be  said 
as  to  the  permanency  of  the  effect. 


F.  H.  Lumley 


One  Factor  in  Articulation 

By  JOSEPHINE  H.  MACLATCHY 

There  is  no  need  for  extended  argument  to  convince  the 
readers  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  value  to  be  gained  for 
little  children  in  articulating  the  programs  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  of  the  early  grades.  Often  through  enthusiasm 
for  this  desirable  scheme  writers  optimistically  seem  to  believe 
that  such  articulation  has  been  nationally  realized  rather  than 
that  the  unification  of  kindergarten-primary  is  a  goal  yet  to 
be  reached. 

There  are  several  administrative  features  which  seem 
essential  to  an  articulated  program,  and  others  which,  in  the 
opinions  of  many  educators,  would  yield  most  desirable  aids 
toward  the  realization  of  such  a  program.  The  extent  of 
kindergarten  attendance  in  each  city,  the  location  of  the  kinder¬ 
gartens,  the  training  of  teachers,  the  custom  of  visiting  back 
and  forth  both  for  the  teachers  and  for  the  pupils,  and  the 
provision  for  using  equipment  in  common  were  some  of  the 
facts  sought  in  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  superintendents  of 
310  cities.^  These  superintendents  had  indicated  previously 
that  some  form  of  articulation  between  the  kindergarten  and 
primary  grades  was  attempted  in  their  systems. 

Replies  which  could  be  used  were  received  from  1 10  cities 
in  27  states  representing  every  section  of  the  country  but  the 
South  Atlantic,  South  Central,  and  Plateau  states.  The  cities 
replying  to  the  administrative  questionnaire  were  located  in 
the  following  states: 


Alabama 

Louisiana 

New  York 

California 

Maine 

Ohio 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Texas 

Indiana 

Minnesota 

Vermont 

Iowa 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

Kansas 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

Kentucky 

New  Jersey 

Wyoming 

For  purposes  of  tabulation  the  no  cities  were  grouped  in 
three  classes:  First,  those  having  populations  between  ten  thou¬ 
sand  and  thirty  thousand,  replies  were  received  from  66  of  the 
173  cities  in  this  group  which  had  previously  said  they  were 

'  MacLatchy,  Josephine.  “Kindergarten-Primary  Articulation,”  Educatonal  Re¬ 
search  Bulletin,  IX  (September  24,  1930),  p.  361. 
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attempting  articulation.  Second,  those  with  populations  rang¬ 
ing  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand,  16  of  the  56  cities 
in  this  group  sent  in  completed  questionnaires.  Third,  cities 
with  populations  of  more  than  fifty  thousand,  28  of  the  102 
cities  in  this  group  replied.  In  Table  I  the  number  of  cities 
replying  is  indicated  at  the  bottom  of  the  appropriate  column. 


ONLY  one  section  of  the  questionnaire,  that  dealing  with 
attendance  at  kindergarten,  will  be  considered  in  this 
short  paper.  The  percentages  in  Table  I  were  computed  from 
the  replies  to  the  question:  “Is  attendance  at  kindergarten 
required  of  all  the  children  in  your  sy'stem  before  entrance  to 
Grade  Ir”  Twenty-four  per  cent  of  the  superintendents  of  the 
66  cities  with  populations  from  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thousand 
said  kindergarten  attendance  was  required  of  all  children.  Fol- 


TABLE  I 

Kindergarten  Attendance  Required  ok  All  Children 


Kindergarten 

Cities 

Cities 

Cities 

Attendance 

10,000  to  SO.OUO 

30,000  to  60,000 

More  than  50,000 

(1) 

1  (2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Required  of  all  children  . 

Not  required  of  all . 

Question  not  answered . 

Number  of  cities  replying. 


66 


7« 

4 


16 


28 


lowing  across  the  table  it  appears  that  19  per  cent  of  the  16 
cities  from  thirty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand  and  25  per  cent 
of  the  28  cities  having  more  than  fifty  thousand  population 
required  kindergarten  attendance  of  all  first-graders. 

The  next  question  was,  “If  attendance  at  kindergarten 
is  not  required,  what  percentage,  approximately,  of  first- 
grade  children  attend  kindergartens  in  your  system?”  The 
answers  to  this  question  are  summarized  in  Table  II.  Although 
24  per  cent  of  the  small  cities  indicated  that  they  required 
kindergarten  attendance  before  entrance  to  Grade  I,  only  16 
per  cent  of  the  small  cities  now  report  that  100  per  cent 
attend.  This  percentage  should  be  combined  with  the  1 1  per 
cent  which  did  not  answer  this,  for,  from  the  wording  of  the 
question,  if  all  children  were  required  to  attend  kindergarten, 
the  second  question  need  not  be  answered.  It  began,  “If  kin¬ 
dergarten  attendance  is  not  required,  what  percentage  of  first- 
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grade  children”  and  so  forth.  Thus,  in  27  per  cent  of  the  small 
cities  all  children  attended  kindergarten.  There  is  another 
reason  why  these  percentages  vary.  The  superintendent  from 
Bangor,  Maine,  said  kindergarten  attendance  was  required  of 
all  children  if  a  kindergarten  was  provided  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  lived. 

If  the  first  and  last  percentages  given  in  Table  II  be  com¬ 
bined,  then,  in  27  per  cent  of  the  small  cities  and  in  32  per 
cent  of  the  large  cities  all  of  the  first-grade  children  attended 
kindergarten.  These  percentages  are  in  each  case  larger  than 
the  corresponding  percentage  for  required  kindergarten  attend¬ 
ance,  given  in  Table  I,  while  in  the  medium-sized  cities  the 
percentages  for  the  two  are  identical,  19. 

These  percentages  are  favorable  evidence,  however,  for  while 
the  percentages  in  which  all  first-graders  attend  kindergarten 


TABLE  II 

Percentage  of  First-Grade  Children  Who  Attended  Kindergarten 


Percentage  of 
First-Graders 

Cities 

10,000  to  30,000 

Cities 

30,000  to  60,000 

Cities 

More  than  60,000 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

100 . 

16 

19 

l8 

75-99-9 . 

46 

43 

36 

SO-74-9 . 

14 

i  32 

«S 

25-49-9 . 

8 

i  6 

>7 

Question  not  answered . 

11 

«4 

even  when  not  required  to  is  small  (3  per  cent  in  small  cities 
and  7  per  cent  in  the  large),  still  they  are  evidence  that  public 
opinion  favors  kindergarten  attendance.  In  several  cases  super¬ 
intendents  said,  “Because  of  shortage  of  funds  we  have  had  to 
close  our  kindergartens.”  Then,  too,  as  at  Bangor,  there  are 
not  yet  enough  kindergartens  in  the  city  to  allow  all  five-year- 
olds  to  attend.  If  conditions  were  better,  the  balances  in  favor 
of  100  per  cent  attendance  would  undoubtedly  be  greater. 

If  the  variations  in  percentage  attendance  from  icx)  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  first-graders  given  in  Table  II  be  combined, 
and  if  the  last  line  of  percentages,  not  answered,  be  included, 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  first-graders  attended  kinder¬ 
garten  in  73  per  cent  of  the  small  cities,  62  per  cent  of  the 
medium-sized  cities,  and  68  per  cent  of  the  large  cities.  The 
figures  in  the  last  lines  of  the  table  indicate  that  half  of 
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the  first-graders,  or  less,  do  not  attend  kindergarten  in  13  per 
cent  of  the  small  cities,  6  per  cent  of  the  medium-sized  cities, 
and  17  per  cent  of  the  large  cities.  The  facts  to  be  gained 
from  this  table  are  encouraging.  [voi.x.No.  15] 


ONE  of  the  valuable  characteristics  of  standardized  tests  is 
the  opportunity  to  compare  the  results  obtained  from 
pupils  in  different  schools  and  at  different  times.  This  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  never  been  adequately  utilized,  however,  because  of 
the  lack  of  any  disinterested  agency  to  administer  the  tests  and 
to  record  and  to  compare  the  results.  To  provide  such  an 
agency  the  Educational  Records  Bureau  was  established.  The 
possibilities  of  studies  of  comparative  attainments  of  pupils  is 
shown  in  their  bulletin.  Testing  School  Achievement  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  America.^  This  study  compares  the  results  of  achieve¬ 
ment  tests  administered  to  four  English  secondary  schools  and 
almost  eighty  American  private  institutions.  In  a  series  of 
graphic  comparisons  are  presented  the  ages,  intelligence-test 
scores,  and  scores  in  English,  French,  and  algebra.  An  outline 
of  the  content  of  instruction  of  the  English  schools  is  appended 
so  that  a  more  intelligent  study  of  the  comparative  results  may 
be  made. 

The  entire  bulletin  deserves  careful  reading  by  every 
secondary-school  teacher.  Among  the  interesting  findings  one 
notes  that  the  English  pupils  average  considerably  younger  in 
chronological  age  than  the  American  pupils,  but  the  latter  do 
not  make  as  good  showings  on  the  intelligence  tests.  In  the 
mechanics  of  English  composition  the  American  pupils  make 
higher  scores,  but  the  English  pupils  excel  in  vocabulary  and 
literary  acquaintance.  The  most  outstanding  superiority  of  the 
English  pupils  is  shown  in  the  years  corresponding  to  our 
eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  in  the  subjects  of  French,  Latin, 
and  algebra.  Any  attempt  to  explain  the  trends  of  this  report 
demands  investigation  and  consideration  of  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  various  phases  of  teaching  in  English  and 
American  secondary  schools.  The  value  of  such  reports  is 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  significance  of  this  co-operative 
testing  organization.  ^  ^ 

^Bulletin  No.  5,  Educational  Records  Bureau,  420  W.  119th  Street,  New  York  City. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


The  development  of  vocabulary  lists  based  on  analyses 
of  various  types  of  reading  materials  presents  many 
problems.  If  a  research  worker  is  attempting  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  frequency  and  range  of  occurrence  of  words  found 
in  general  reading  materials  for  children  and  adults  he  must 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  “general  reading.”  In  formu¬ 
lating  this  definition  he  must  decide  whether  to  include  both 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  Having  made  this  decision  in  the  light 
of  certain  assumptions  and  the  available  factual  data,  he  must 
then  select  the  materials  to  be  analyzed. 

If  judges  are  used  to  choose  the  books  which  children  or 
adults  ought  to  read,  we  may  receive  data  which  vary  with  the 
training  and  predilections  of  those  who  select  the  books.  In 
the  Gates  word  list,  for  example,  we  find  the  word  Dutch  but 
do  not  find  the  word  American.  The  selection  of  Lucy  Per¬ 
kins’  The  Dutch  Twins  Primer  as  one  of  the  books  to  be 
analyzed  probably  caused  this  anomalous  situation. 

In  the  analysis  of  non-fiction  materials  two  major  decisions 
of  importance  must  be  made.  The  analyst  must  first  decide 
what  constitutes  expertness  in  the  various  technical  fields  in 
order  that  the  writings  of  inferior  technicians  may  be  excluded, 
and  second,  he  must  decide  whether  to  choose  materials  written 
by  experts  for  experts  or  for  the  layman.  That  the  problem  is 
not  an  academic  one  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the  word 
brokerage  appears  frequently  in  arithmetic  textbooks.  Teachers 
asked  to  evaluate  word  lists  in  which  this  word  appears  label 
it  important  enough  to  be  known  by  arithmetic  students.  Glenn 
G.  Munn  in  his  Encyclofedia  of  Banking  and  Finance  says 
“This  term  [brokerage]  has  been  replaced  largely  by  the  word 
commission?^^ 

The  factors  which  should  be  used  in  evaluating  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  word  must  next  be  determined.  Here  the  vexatious 
problem  of  the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  frequency  and 
range  of  appearance  arises.  Thorndike,  Pressey,  Gates,  Horn, 
and  others  have  settled  this  problem  in  various  ways.  There 
is  no  single  “scientific”  answer  to  it.  The  compiler  of  a  list  can 
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merely  set  up  the  assumptions  which  underlie  his  method,  and 
each  user  will  have  to  decide  for  himself  which  method  of  list 
assembling  best  accords  with  the  available  data  and  with  his 
educational  philosophy. 

Many  of  the  arguments  against  frequency  of  occurrence  as 
the  sole  criterion  of  importance  are  well  known  and  need  not 
be  recounted  here.  Major  difficulties  in  such  a  procedure  may 
perhaps  merit  restatement.  First,  a  word  which  appears  fre¬ 
quently  in  a  wide  variety  of  materials  might  conceivably  be 
learned  with  little  tuition,  other  words  appearing  more  rarely 
may  necessitate  more  training.  The  vocabulary  of  textbooks, 
also,  often  lags  behind  current  developments  in  particular  fields. 
Words  like  vitamin y  moratorium y  repudiation y  fuselage y  heter- 
odyney  doley  toxin-antitoxin  are  either  likely  not  to  appear  in 
a  word  list  based  on  frequency  alone,  or  will  occupy  a  place 
much  lower  than  their  apparent  importance  would  seem  to 
justify.  Then,  too,  the  textbooks  in  a  special  field  are  not 
infrequently  patterned  in  greater  or  less  degree  after  textbooks 
that  have  had  a  particularly  good  sale.  A  specious  similarity 
in  vocabulary  may  be  the  result  of  the  analysis  of  such  books. 

Finally,  every  writer  until  recently  had  to  do  his  work  in 
almost  complete  ignorance  of  the  words  which  his  prospective 
clients  knew.  We  may  expect  that  when  authors  are  able  to 
refer  to  authentic  sources  of  information  regarding  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  the  various  words  and  phrases,  that  the  vocabulary 
used  will  vary  in  some  degree  from  that  which  is  now  prevalent. 

Edgar  Dale 


Free  Copies 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Association  of  Book  Pub- 
i  \  Ushers  we  are  quoting  rather  extensively  from  the  Thir¬ 
tieth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  entitled.  The  Textbook  in  Education.  Since  we 
dabble  in  the  book-publishing  business  in  a  small  way  ourselves, 
and  know  something  of  the  worries  and  thrills  of  making  a 
book  pay  its  own  way,  we  sympathize  heartily.  As  soon  as  a 
book  is  announced  endless  printed  post  cards  bearing  ingrati¬ 
ating  requests  for  copies  crowd  one’s  mail.  Many  of  these  are 
so  cleverly  worded  that  the  recipient  is  often  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  card  in  question  bears  a  request  for  a  free  copy  or 
an  order  with  the  intention  of  payment.  An  acquaintance 
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“takes  a  chance”  and  asks  if  by  hook  or  crook  a  free  copy  can 
be  sent,  while  anyone  is  likely  to  ask  for  a  copy  for  examination. 
Since  many  of  our  readers  may  have  been  tempted  in 
unguarded  moments  to  ask  for  free  copies,  without  considering 
the  expense  which  filling  even  legitimate  requests  may  put  upon 
the  selling  power  of  a  book,  we  are  presenting  the  following 
quotations  for  careful  consideration. 

Unreasonable  demands  upon  publishers  for  free  books  on  the  part 
of  teachers,  administrative  officers,  school  boards,  and  textbook  com¬ 
missions  are  characterized  by  some  of  the  bookmen  interviewed  as  a 
serious  problem  in  carrying  on  their  business.  In  general  it  is  contended 
that  no  other  business  enterprise  is  expected  to  distribute  free  samples 
of  its  wares  in  any  such  wholesale  fashion  as  book  companies  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  do,  and  that  members  of  the  teaching  profession  itself  do  not 
make  such  demands  in  purchasing  other  necessary  school  supplies  and 
equipment.  The  net  result  of  the  practice  is  higher  prices  for  the  books 
which  are  sold  to  the  school  public,  since  all  the  expense  of  marketing, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  production,  must  be  liquidated  in  the  revenues 
from  sales. 

The  most  emphatic  objections  relate  to  demands  for  free  sample 
copies  of  books  “for  examination.”  Arguing  that  “the  system  is  wrong 
in  principle,”  one  manager  says  the  “self-respecting  superintendent 
should  demand  of  his  board  that  all  samples  needed  should  be  bought 
and  paid  for.”  The  value  of  gift  copies  of  school  books  sent  out  by 
publishers  is  estimated  by  one  representative  at  from  3  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  books  sold.  Another  states  that  for  every  1 5  college 
texts  sold,  one  is  given  away.  The  number  of  samples  sent  out  by  one 
company  last  year  is  given  as  192,850  copies,  and  the  writer  adds  that 
“we  are  considered  by  some  teachers  as  stingy.”  The  protest  against 
this  practice  is  fairly  summarized  in  the  following  quotation: 

It  takes  a  sale  of  at  least  twenty  books  to  pay  for  one  free  sample,  and  the 
demand  on  the  publisher  for  free  samples  has  steadily  increased  in  recent 
years.  This  is  to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  lavish  and  foolish  waste  of 
sample  copies  on  the  part  of  representatives  of  some  publishers,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  increasing  demand  for  copies  on  the  part  of  educational  author¬ 
ities.  This  organization  of  committees  within  committees,  followed  by  a 
demand  for  a  separate  sample  copy  for  each  member  of  each  committee, 
results  in  such  a  demand  for  sample  copies  In  the  minor  cities  that  the  eventual 
sale  hardly  pays  for  it,  especially  as  there  is  more  than  a  suspicion  that  these 
sample  copies  are  eventually  used  for  study,  to  take  the  place  of  books  that 
would  otherwise  be  bought. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  these  sample  copies  are  some¬ 
times  sold  by  thoughtless  educational  persons,  which  results  in  their  going 
into  the  second-hand  trade  and  materially  reducing  the  legitimate  sales.  If 
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a  teacher  does  not  want  the  books  given  him,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  him  to 
return  them  to  the  giver? 

It  can  fairly  be  expected  that  any  city  ought  to  be  able  to  select  its  books 
without  expecting  the  publisher  to  give  away  twenty  to  thirty  copies.  This 
is  the  only  business  which  I  know  of  where  a  merchant  is  expected  to  give 
away  unlimited  quantities  of  his  product  in  order  to  secure  a  sale.  Admitting 
that  it  is  impossible  to  select  a  book  wisely  without  examining  it,  it  still  is 
reasonable  to  ask  that  the  educational  authorities  have  copies  submitted  for 
examination  used  by  more  than  one  person,  and  not  expect  every  person  who 
has  the  slightest  claim  to  a  chance  to  examine  the  book,  to  be  provided  with 
a  separate  copy.  As  I  have  said  before,  this  evil  is  partly  due  to  the  publishers 
themselves. 

A  further  demand  objected  to  by  some  of  the  publishers  is  that  they 
furnish  free  “desk  copies.”  Continuing  the  statement  just  quoted: 

An  evil  which,  however,  is  not  due  to  the  publishers  to  any  extent,  is  the 
demand  that,  after  a  book  has  been  adopted,  the  teachers  shall  be  supplied 
with  free  desk  copies.  Educational  authorities  do  not  demand  that  their 
teachers  be  supplied  with  free  chalk,  free  erasers,  free  stationery,  free  desks, 
or  any  other  part  of  their  school  equipment,  but  they  unhesitatingly  demand 
that  they  be  supplied  with  free  books  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The 
schools  do  not  gain  anything  by  this,  for  if  the  custom  grows  instead  of 
decreases,  the  price  of  twelve  books  will  have  to  be  raised  to  cover  the  cost 
of  thirteen,  assuming  that  the  thirteenth  must  be  given  away  as  a  desk  copy. 

Objection  is  made  also  to  the  not  infrequent  practice  of  requesting 
free  sets  of  books  “for  trial  with  classes”  with  a  view  to  adoption.  This 
practice  is  an  imposition  upon  the  textbook  companies,  but  competition 
does  not  permit  the  companies  to  refuse  such  requests. 

It  is  suggested  also  that  the  growing  practice  of  requesting  publishers 
to  donate  books  for  a  library  for  a  school  or  a  college  should  be  dis¬ 
couraged.  Some  publishers  feel  that  they  must  comply  with  such 
requests;  and  of  course  all  such  demands  upon  the  companies  must 
indirectly  affect  the  price  of  books  which  are  sold.  Also  the  complaint 
is  made  that  these  libraries  of  textbooks  are  not  always  so  administered 
as  to  make  the  books  which  are  provided  by  the  publishing  companies 
conveniently  serviceable  to  the  people  they  are  expected  to  serve. 

An  instance  is  cited  by  a  representative  of  one  publishing  company, 
of  a  request  he  received  from  the  head  of  a  department  in  a  state  univer¬ 
sity  where  such  an  exhibit  of  books  is  maintained,  asking  for  the  publi¬ 
cations  of  this  company  in  his  particular  field  as  a  contribution  to  a  text¬ 
book  library  for  his  department.  When  reminded  that  such  publications 
had  already  been  furnished  the  library  maintained  at  his  institution,  he 
replied  that  there  were  too  many  books  in  the  library  and  that  it  was 
impossible  for  anybody  to  find  what  he  wanted.^ 

^  The  Textbook  in  Education.  Bloomington,  Illinois;  Public  School  Publishing 
Company,  1931.  pp.  191-93. 


READINGS 


Scott,  Florence  T.  “The  Stenographer  in  a  Machine  Age,”  Peabody 
Journal  of  Education^  IX  (September,  1931),  pp.  98-101. 

In  this  questionnaire  study  the  following  conclusions  were  reached 
regarding  the  stenographic  practices  of  34  large  business  firms  in  diflFerent 
sections  of  the  United  States:  most  of  the  organizations  require  their  stenog¬ 
raphers  to  have  shorthand  training;  shorthand  is  not  the  only  system  of  dicta¬ 
tion  in  common  use;  most  of  the  business  firms  specify  a  definite  speed 
standard  for  both  shorthand  and  typewriting,  the  average  speed  for  shorthand 
being  100  words  per  minute  and  for  typing  60  words  per  minute. 

Thurstone,  L.  L.  “Influence  of  Motion  Pictures  on  Children’s  Attitudes,” 
Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  II  (August,  1931),  pp.  291—305. 

Mr.  Thurstone  reports  the  results  of  two  experiments  measuring  the 
effect  of  motion  pictures  upon  the  attitudes  of  children  toward  gambling  and 
prohibition.  In  the  first  experiment,  the  effect  of  “The  Street  of  Chance” 
was  measured  by  a  paired-comparison  method.  It  was  discovered  that  the 
film  made  the  children  more  severe  in  their  judgment  of  gambling  than  they 
were  before  seeing  the  film.  The  effect  of  the  second  film  “Hide-out” 
upon  the  attitudes  of  children  toward  prohibition  was  measured  by  means  of 
a  statement  scale,  and  no  change  in  attitude  was  discovered.  Mr.  Thurstone 
concludes  that  motion  pictures  do  affect  the  social  attitudes  of  children  and 
that  these  effects  can  be  objectively  measured. 

Turney,  Austin  H.,  and  Hyde,  M.  F.  “The  Attitude  of  Junior  High 
School  Pupils  toward  Ability  Grouping,”  School  Revietc,  XXXIX  (Octo¬ 
ber,  1931).  PP-  597-607. 

Pupils  in  the  junior  high  school  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  were  asked  to  report 
their  attitudes  toward  the  ability  grouping  used  in  that  school.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  pupils  thought  that  they  were  getting  along  better  because 
of  the  group  they  were  in,  and  the  great  majority  were  happy  and  satisfied 
with  the  arrangement.  The  question  of  stigma  attaching  to  children  in  low 
sections  was  fully  discussed  and  comments  of  children  in  such  groups  were 
included  in  the  article. 

Goldthorpe,  J.  Harold.  “How  Ninety-four  Schools  Divided  Their  Floor 
Area,”  Nation^s  Schools,  VIII  (September,  1931),  pp.  51-58. 

This  is  a  study  of  the  space  provisions  appearing  in  the  plans  of  94 
junior  high-school  reproductions  in  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  American 
School  Board  Journal  during  the  ten-year  period  1920—29,  inclusive.  This 
distribution  is  shown  under  two  headings,  schools  under  one  thousand  enroll¬ 
ment  and  schools  over  one  thousand.  Ten  tables  are  presented  in  the  article 
showing  the  percentage  of  the  plans  containing  various  types  of  space 
provisions. 

An  analysis  of  these  data  indicate  certain  trends  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  ten-year  period.  For  example,  special  rooms  for  art  and  music  are 
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increasing,  as  is  also  the  tendency  of  providing  a  special  room  for  stenography 
and  for  conferences.  An  increase  is  also  taking  place  in  the  special  rooms 
provided  for  offices  for  girls’  physical  directors.  Separate  gymnasiums  for 
boys  and  girls  were  found  in  33,  or  slightly  more  than  one-third,  of  the 
total  number  of  schools  included  in  the  study.  The  writer  concludes  that 
it  is  apparent  that  the  greater  number  of  smaller  junior  high  schools  with  capacities  of 
less  than  700  pupils  are  unable  to  provide  the  differentiated  and  specialized  facilities 
required  for  the  curricular  offerings  on  this  level.  For  many  smaller  communities  it  is 
desirable  that  the  junior  high  school  be  accommodated  in  the  same  building  with  the 
senior  high  school  so  as  to  share  in  the  use  of  facilities  commonly  provided  for  the 
later  high  school  years. 

Parker,  J.  S.  “How  to  Organize  and  Manage  a  Teachers’  Credit  Union,” 
Nation's  Schools,  VIII  (September,  1931),  pp.  59-63. 

The  financial  difficulty  of  many  boards  of  education  bringing  with  it 
many  inquiries  from  teachers  resulted  in  this  article  on  the  organization  and 
management  of  teachers’  credit  unions.  The  definition  given  is: 

A  credit  union  is  a  cooperative  society  organized  within  a  specific  group,  managed  by 
officers  chosen  by  and  from  the  group.  It  functions  under  strict  st.ite  supervision  and 
annual  examination  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  supplying  the  members  of  the  group 
with  an  excellent  system  for  saving  money,  of  enabling  the  members  with  their  own 
money  to  solve  their  own  short  term  credit  problems  and  of  giving  them  sound  and 
sure  education  in  the  management  of  their  own  savings. 

At  present  there  are  credit-union  laws  in  thirty-two  states  with  bills  pending 
in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania,  Colorado,  and 
Washington.  Among  the  cities  which  have  such  unions  are  Detroit,  Kansas 
City,  Indianapolis,  and  Seattle.  The  dividend  policies  of  these  four  organi¬ 
zations  range  from  8.4  per  cent  at  Detroit  to  6  per  cent  at  Indianapolis.  The 
interest  rate  for  loans  is  i  per  cent  per  month  on  unpaid  balances  at  Detroit, 
I  per  cent  at  Kansas  City  varying  somewhat  with  the  amount,  8  per  cent  at 
Indianapolis,  and  7  per  cent  at  Seattle. 

Quoting  from  the  article  is  the  following  statement. 

No  credit  union  that  has  been  organized  by  the  Credit  Union  National  Extension  Bureau 
has  failed  during  the  industrial  depression,  or  has  gone  through  a  process  of  involuntary 
liquidation,  and  no  surety  company  has  been  obliged  to  make  good  on  the  bond  of  a 
treasurer  of  any  credit  union  organization  by  this  national  association. 

Further  information  on  this  plan  m.ay  be  secured  from  the  Credit  Union 
National  Extension  Bureau,  5  Park  Square,  Boston. 

Meriam,  Junius  L.  “A  Life  Activity  Curriculum,”  Teachers  College  Record, 
(October,  1931),  pp.  15-25. 

The  author  looking  at  the  present  “life  activity”  curriculums  in  opera¬ 
tion  finds  many  of  them  wanting.  Enthusiasm  for  a  life-activity  curriculum, 
coupled  with  vagueness  on  the  part  of  administrators  and  teachers  as  to  means 
and  ends,  has  resulted  in  schoolroom  situations  of  many  varieties  going  by 
the  name  of  “activity  programs.”  Mr.  Meriam  says,  “A  life  activity  cur¬ 
riculum,  as  a  program  for  school  occupation,  consists  of  a  definitely  organized 
selection  of  activities — and  environments  conducive  to  such  activities — to 
which  pupils  are,  or  readily  may  become,  responsive.”  The  activity  pro¬ 
grams,  according  to  the  author,  are  often  merely  means  of  carrying  on  the 
traditional  curriculum  through  physical  activities.  Those  in  charge  of  such 
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programs  do  not  get  the  point  as  to  the  real  purposes  of  a  genuine  activity 
curriculum. 

Considerable  discussion  is  given  to  four  conceptions  of  educational 
endeavor.  They  concern  learning  and  doing,  pleasing  the  children,  practical 
schooling,  and  individual  differences.  There  is  need  for  intensive  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  experts  in  this  field  to  show  more  clearly  just  what  the  activity 
curriculum  should  aim  to  bring  about,  and  how  such  aims  can  be  realized. 

Hicbie,  E.  C.  “Four-Year  Teacher-Training  Curricula,”  Peabody  Journal 
of  Education,  IX  (September,  1931),  pp.  67—76. 

This  writer  predicts  that  one-  or  two-year  curriculums  in  teacher  training 
will  be  discarded  within  a  few  years  and  that  four-year  courses  will  prevail 
for  elementary  as  well  as  secondary-school  teachers.  Both  oversupply  and 
increasing  need  for  more  mature  and  better-prepared  teachers  are  responsible 
for  this  current  change  in  educational  practices. 

These  principles  are  delineated: 

Teachers  College  curricula  should  be  organized  from  the  collegiate  rather  than  the  older 
normal  school  standpoint.  .  .  .  Professional  training  as  such  should  be  deferred  to  a 
place  in  the  curriculum  as  late  as  possible.  .  .  .  Theory  work  should  be  introduced 
sparingly  at  first  and  be  fully  illustrated  to  Insure  student  comprehension  and  use  In 
his  later  teaching  work. 

An  outline  of  professional  work,  with  time  placement  and  amount  of  emphasis, 
concludes  the  article. 

Hertzler,  Silas.  “Duties  of  Critic  Teachers  in  the  Secondary  Schools  of 
Indiana,”  Peabody  Journal  of  Education,  IX  (September,  1931),  pp.  91-97. 
Supervisors  and  practice  teachers,  in  particular,  will  be  interested  in  this 
report  of  a  questionnaire  survey  of  the  functions  of  the  critic  teacher  in 
Indiana.  These  tables  present  the  teachers’  conceptions  of  their  duties, 
teachers’  reports  of  conferences  with  student  teachers,  and  the  total  time  spent 
in  these  conferences. 

In  Paper  Covers 

CoxE,  Warren  W.,  and  Cowan,  Philip  A.  Educational  Needs  of  Pufils 
in  Small  High  Schools.  Albany,  New  York:  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  1931.  63  pp.  (Bulletin,  No.  969) 

This  study  attempts  to  discover  whether  the  small  high  school  functions 
with  sufficient  efficiency  adequately  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  present  complex 
social  and  industrial  order.  Whereas  the  percentage  of  small  high  schools  of 
New  York  state  is  diminishing,  schools  with  enrollments  of  one  hundred  or 
less  still  comprise  55  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  high  schools.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole  the  comparable  percentage  is  61.  The  small  high  schools 
offer  a  limited  choice  of  curriculum  and  predominantly  point  toward  meeting 
college-entrance  requirements.  Comparisons  between  occupational  choices 
indicated  in  school  and  later  occupations  engaged  in  show  considerable  dis¬ 
crepancy.  Problems  related  to  health,  the  use  of  leisure  time,  and  under¬ 
standings  and  associations  in  civic,  social,  political,  and  economic  life  in  a 
democracy  are  the  problems  to  which  the  small  high  schools  are  giving  scant 
attention.  The  findings  of  this  investigation  should  stimulate  thought  and 
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due  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  further  diminishing  the  number  of 
small  high  schools  throughout  the  country. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

Houston,  Texas.  Costs  and  Pufil  Statistics  of  the  Houston  Schools  ( 1924— 
30).  Houston,  Texas:  Board  of  Education,  1931.  54  pp. 

The  average  daily  attendance  of  the  Houston  public  day  schools  increased 
from  29,385  in  1924  to  44,677  in  1930  with  proportional  increases  in  night 
schools,  vocational  schools,  and  the  like.  Total  expenditures  including  debt 
service  and  capital  outlay  increased  from  $2,544,427  in  1924  to  $5,320,872 
in  1930.  The  total  cost  for  current  expense,  1928—29,  was  $83.71  per 
pupil  of  which  82.13  per  cent  went  for  instructional  purposes,  7.5  per  cent 
operation  of  plant,  3.68  per  cent  maintenance,  3.02  per  cent  administration, 
1.45  per  cent  co-ordinate  activities,  1.24  per  cent  fixed  charges,  and  .98  per 
cent  auxiliary  agencies.  Houston  had  a  bonded  debt  of  $13,349,500  in  1929 
with  a  tax  rate  of  $1.20.  Junior  colleges  for  white  and  colored  students  were 
established  in  1926  with  a  total  enrollment  of  532  which  had  increased  in 
1929—30  to  1,661.  This  report  presents  evidence  of  wise  administration 
under  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  Houston  school 
system. 

William  E.  Arnold 

Clark,  H.  F.,  and  Andrews,  Benjamin  R.,  Editors.  Education  and  Eco¬ 
nomics.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.  vii-j-iSy  pp. 

The  third  yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educational 
Sociology  is  a  collection  of  papers  written  by  eminent  leaders  in  the  field  of 
education,  economics,  and  business  physics  concerning  the  general  problem  of 
economic  planning  for  a  capitalistic  society  and  the  part  which  education 
plays  in  such  planning.  The  discussions  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  conviction 
that  education,  since  it  is  society’s  largest  tax-supported  enterprise,  must  pro¬ 
vide  more  adequate  programs  for  the  economic  life  of  the  society  for  which 
it  is  destined  to  serve.  According  to  the  authors,  the  book  “is  intended  as 
a  challenge  to  research  workers  in  education  and  in  economics  to  pursue 
studies  of  the  problems  which  arise”  when  the  fields  of  economics  and  educa¬ 
tion  meet. 

D.  H.  Sutton 

Mays,  Ruth.  A  Guide  for  Teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages.  Dallas, 
Texas:  Southwest  Press,  1930.  viii-}-i23  pp. 

Among  recent  publications  on  the  methodology  of  foreign-language 
teaching  this  book  claims  justification  in  that  the  few  such  books  in  print 
are  out  of  date  or  too  exhaustive  for  use  as  a  guide.  Making  special  reference 
to  Spanish,  it  is  written  for  high-school  and  junior-college  teachers,  students 
in  methods  courses,  and  advanced  students  interested  in  teaching.  There  is 
practically  no  use  made  of  information  gathered  by  the  recent  Modern  For¬ 
eign  Language  Study.  It  seems  based  wholly  on  periodical  literature,  personal 
experience,  and  some  educational  books,  among  which  Handschin  and  Wil¬ 
kins  offer  strong  support  in  spite  of  being  out  of  date.  The  bibliography 
comprising  twelve  pages  is  arranged  under  group  headings,  and  there  is  no 
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order  within  groups,  alphabetical,  chronological,  by  journals,  or  otherwise. 
This,  the  most  important  oflFering  of  such  a  book,  is  marred  by  many  errors, 
confusion  of  journals,  and  misspelled  names. 

The  contents  of  this  book  have  doubtless  been  of  great  value  in  mimeo¬ 
graph  form  to  the  students  in  the  author’s  own  methods  classes.  In  case  the 
demand  permits  the  publishers  to  revise  the  text  and  bibliographical  ref¬ 
erences,  teachers  of  Spanish,  and  perhaps  those  of  other  languages,  can  find 
in  this  book  an  inexpensive  handbook  on  methods. 

James  B.  Tharp 

Thomas,  Earl,  and  Reavis,  W.  C.  A  Study  of  the  Influence  of  Def art- 
mental  Sfecialization  on  the  Professional  Attitudes  of  High-School  Teachers 
toward  Certain  Administrative  Problems,  Cicero,  Illinois:  H.  V.  Church, 
Exec.  Sec’y,  1931.  70  pp.  (Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Secondary 

School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association,  No.  37) 

Nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  teachers  from  33  different  school  represent¬ 
ing  8  different  departments,  co-operated  in  evaluating  problems  of  curricular 
organization,  lesson  planning,  use  of  textbooks,  most  desirable  class-size, 
teaching  difficulties,  pupils’  weaknesses  and  failures,  functions  of  the 
teacher  in  the  classroom,  teacher  rating,  and  the  proper  functions  of  a  prin¬ 
cipal.  Individual  teachers  disagreed  more  noticeably  than  did  the  combined 
departmental  groups.  Departmental  differences  were  due  in  large  measure 
to  variations  in  training  and  the  nature  of  instruction.  In  spite  of  the  current 
reports  of  the  desirability  of  increased  class-size,  these  teachers  indicated  a 
decided  preference  for  small  classes.  Correcting  written  work  was  listed  as 
the  teacher’s  greatest  difficulty  by  most  of  the  departments.  Teachers  were 
most  hesitant  about  expressing  their  attitudes  toward  supervision,  but  there 
was  a  distinct  tendency  to  object  to  teacher-rating  systems  because  of  their 
present  unscientific  aspects. 

R.  H.  Eliassen 

CoxE,  Warren  W.,  and  Soper,  Wayne  W.  Study  of  the  High  School 
Teacher  in  New  York  State.  Albany,  New  York:  University  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  1931.  42  pp.  (Bulletin,  No.  964) 

This  pamphlet  has  a  surprising  amount  of  information  regarding  the  thir¬ 
teen  hundred  high-school  teachers  of  New  York  state  packed  into  42  pages. 

Among  the  many  types  of  information  presented  some  of  the  most 
interesting  follows.  Of  all  high-school  teachers  only  10  per  cent  more 
majored  in  the  subject  taught  than  did  not;  and  the  highest  percentage 
having  majors  in  the  subjects  taught  belonged  to  the  home-economics  teachers. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  were  college  graduates,  and 
the  teaching  experience  of  the  average  high-school  teacher  was  seven  years. 
High-school  science  and  vocational  teachers  tended  to  stay  within  the 
science  and  vocational  fields,  whereas  teachers  of  languages,  English,  social 
studies,  and  mathematics  were  found  teaching  rather  widely  in  practically 
all  of  the  other  fields.  The  high-school  teachers  of  New  York  held  fifty 
different  kinds  of  teaching  certificates  (it  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
what  all  these  are).  Only  one-third  of  the  high-school  teachers  reported  any 
activities,  other  than  teaching,  that  they  had  had  which  were  of  value  to 
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them.  Eighty-one  per  cent  of  the  high-school  teachers  claimed  the  United 
States  as  their  native  country.  There  seems  to  be  no  particular  relationship 
between  the  occupations  of  fathers  and  the  training  and  qualifications  of 
teachers.  The  authors  and  the  State  Department  of  New  York  are  to  be 
commended  for  making  available  this  thorough  and  intensive  study  of  the 
high-school  teachers  of  New  York.  E.  W.  .Anderson 

Books  to  Read 

Rogers,  Charles  Elkins.  Journalistic  Vocations.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  1931.  xl-{-354  pp. 

“Possibly  the  author,  himself  a  newspaper  man  who  quit  the  active  pro¬ 
fession  to  take  up  teaching  before  he  was  thirty,  sees  the  situation  through 
too  optimistic  eyes.”  The  author  has  written  his  own  severest  criticism, 
upon  which  little  elaboration  is  needed.  A  rose-colored  picture  of  newspaper 
work,  a  land  where  adventures  fall  like  dew  and  salaries  are  found  as 
manna,  is  sketched  by  this  professor  of  journalism  in  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College.  Destined  for  guidance  counselors,  to  this  reviewer  it  seems  abso¬ 
lutely  dangerous  with  its  alluring  pictures  of  the  journ.alistic  profession. 
Figures  and  charts  illustrate  the  book  in  orthodox,  academic  fashion;  but  they 
are  not  representative.  They  are  derived  from  known  facts  about  leaders. 
Data  are  not  available  on  the  rank  and  file  in  this  overcrowded,  underpaid 
profession.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  immense,  but  it  is  not  convincing.  It 
seems  to  be  “book”  knowledge,  and  so  for  this  field  is  at  once  relegated 
to  the  unreliable.  Mr.  Rogers  Is  earnest,  well  intentioned;  his  book  is  inter¬ 
esting  reading;  but  his  contribution  to  vocational  guidance  is  negligible. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick 

Filter,  Raymond  O.,  and  Held,  Omar  C.  The  Growth  of  Ability.  Balti¬ 
more:  Warwick  and  York,  1930.  viii-|-i74  pp. 

The  most  valuable  section  of  this  volume  is  the  consideration  of  the  con¬ 
ditioned-response  theory  of  learning.  The  authors  do  not  deny  that  this 
may  be  an  oversimplified  view,  but,  while  they  recognize  this,  they  do  not 
discuss  some  of  the  more  cogent  recent  criticisms.  The  reviewer  was  partic¬ 
ularly  struck  by  their  rather  bland  assumption  that  stimulus-response  patterns 
which  are,  for  certain  social  purposes,  identical,  constitute  identical  patterns 
from  the  neurological  angle.  Unless  this  criticism  is  squarely  met,  no  great 
field  of  application  of  the  conditioned  response  mechanism  to  ordinary  learn¬ 
ing  is  possible.  Horace  B.  English 

Koos,  Leonard  \.  Private  and  Public  Secondary  Education:  A  Comparative 
Study.  Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1931.  viii-)-228  pp. 

This  is  a  highly  detailed  objective  comparison  of  present-day  private  and 
public  secondary  education  in  Minnesota.  The  aspects  compared  are:  the 
character  of  the  student  body,  the  achievement  of  the  students,  their  success 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  curriculum,  and  the  teaching  staff. 
While  the  primary  purpose  of  the  investigation  here  reported  was  to  provide 
the  University  of  Minnesota  with  a  better  basis  for  accrediting  private  sec¬ 
ondary  schools  and  the  basic  data  are  drawn  exclusively  from  that  state,  the 
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author,  by  citation  of  other  data  and  the  results  of  other  studies,  shows  that 
with  a  few  exceptions  the  situation  in  Minnesota  is  typical  of  that  in  the 
United  States  as  a  whole.  The  book,  therefore,  has  more  than  a  local 
significance. 

As  usual  in  the  case  of  the  present  author,  this  study  is  characterized  by 
scientific  detachment  and  thoroughness,  caution  in  interpreting  results,  and 
lack  of  partisanship,  together  with  an  almost  complete  absence  of  philosophical 
discussion  of  the  aims  and  functions  of  secondary  education. 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 

Lomax,  Paul  S.,  and  Walsh,  John  V.  Proble7ns  of  Shorthand  Teaching. 
New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  1930.  viii-l-236  pp. 

With  a  national  shorthand  enrollment  in  the  United  States  of  more  than 
one-half  million,  the  teaching  of  the  subject  should  be  constantly  and  criti¬ 
cally  evaluated.  The  authors  show  what  is  meant  by  complete  learning  in 
shorthand.  V'oeation  and  the  command  of  the  fundamental  processes  are  the 
most  important  of  the  seven  cardinal  objectives  in  education,  these  being 
broken  down  into  classes:  knowledge,  skills,  ideals,  and  powers.  The  authors 
cLassify  and  explain  the  problems  of  subject-matter  itself,  correlation  of  short¬ 
hand  with  typewriting  and  office  practice,  and  with  English. 

There  must  be  repetition  with  attention  for  the  skill-building  procedure, 
and  the  authors  give  seven  steps  by  which  this  is  brought  about.  The  methods 
of  teaching  shorthand — deductive,  inductive,  and  direct — are  explained,  the 
organization  of  different  problems  of  shorthand  learning  is  carefully  shown, 
and  the  equipment  for  successful  shorthand  teaching  is  discussed.  The  chap¬ 
ter  dealing  with  the  measurement  of  shorthand-teaching  results  is  particu¬ 
larly  good  in  the  light  of  present-day  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Chloie  D.  McGlinchay 

Bower,  William  Clayton.  Character  through  Creative  Exferience.  Chi¬ 
cago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1930.  xiii-l-276  pp.  (University  of 
Chicago  Publications  in  Religious  Education,  Handbooks  of  Ethics  and 
Religion) 

The  author  describes  his  objective  as  follows: 

There  is  no  more  significant  trend  in  current  education  than  the  nation-wide  move¬ 
ment  of  character  education.  Interestingly  enough,  this  trend  has  developed  alongside 
of  the  scientific  movement  in  education,  though  much  more  recently.  The  scientific  trend 
that  has  characterized  education  during  the  present  century  has  sought  to  reduce  education 
to  a  precise  and  controlled  process  through  the  utilization  of  the  findings  and  techniques 
of  the  psychological  and  social  sciences.  Increasingly  research  and  experimentation  are 
yielding  valid  techniques  for  carrying  on  the  various  processes  of  education.  But  with 
the  increasing  number  and  refinements  of  techniques  there  has  been  of  late  a  growing 
conviction  that  there  needs  to  be  a  fresh  examination  of  the  objectives  of  education  in 
the  light  of  the  new  demands  of  life  in  a  complex  and  rapidly  changing  modern  world. 

The  author  elaborates  the  theory  of  character  education  from  the  central 
concept  that  education  is  produced  by  creative  personal  and  social  experience. 
The  theme  is  developed  in  careful  and  scholarly  fashion,  and  the  text  will  be 
of  use  to  those  who  wish  to  review  the  problem  of  character  education  from 
the  theoretical  as  contrasted  with  the  experimental  point  of  view. 

W.  W.  Charters 
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Fisher,  Dorothy  Canfield.  Learn  or  Perish.  New  York:  Horace 
Liveright,  1930,  43  pp.  (Kappa  Delta  Pi  Lecture  Series,  Vol.  II) 

The  habit  of  study  will  save  teachers  from  the  most  dangerous  factor  in 
their  calling  “too  steady  contact  with  inferior  minds”;  the  educator  is  not 
sated  with  education  as  the  candy  packer  with  sweets;  enrichment  of  intel¬ 
lectual  resources  is  to  be  greatly  sought  for  the  teacher.  Mrs.  Fisher  is  both 
pithy  and  potent  in  her  argument  for  adult  education. 

Frances  Kirkpatrick 

Williams,  Blanche  Colton,  and  Macy,  John.  Do  You  Know  English 
Literature?  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company,  1930.  vi-l-597  pp. 

The  old  ask-me-another  lure  is  applied  in  a  provocative  manner  to  the 
whole  realm  of  English  literature  by  Miss  Williams  and  Mr.  Macy  in  their 
book.  Do  You  Know  English  Literature?  The  subtitle,  A  Book  of  Questions 
and  Answers  for  Students  and  General  Readers,  gives  the  aim  of  the  book. 
For  the  casual  reader  it  is  an  instructive  amusement;  for  the  student  wishing 
intensive  drill  for  an  examination  it  is  a  find.  Almost  six  hundred  pages 
reveal  more  than  an  encyclopedia  of  facts;  brief  critical  opinions  are  given, 
inciting  one  to  further  reading,  investigation,  and  exploration. 

Edith  Dawson 

Troth,  Dennis  Clayton.  Selected  Readings  in  Character  Education.  Bos¬ 
ton:  Beacon  Press,  1930.  xii-l-387  pp. 

The  author  has  in  effect  prepared  a  source  book  in  character  education, 
and  good  judgment  has  been  shown  in  the  selection.  The  re.idings  are 
classified  under  the  headings:  Meaning  of  Character  and  Morality,  Need  for 
Character  Training,  the  Basis  of  Character  Training,  Can  Morals  Be  Taught, 
the  Objectives  of  Character  Training,  Problems  of  Moral  Education,  Controls 
of  Conduct,  the  Direct  Method  of  Character  Training,  the  Indirect  Method 
of  Character  Training,  the  Preparation  of  Teachers,  the  Opportunities  Offered 
by  the  Various  School  Subjects  for  Character  Training,  Opportunities  Offered 
by  Extra-Curricular  Activities,  Character  Tests  and  Measurements,  and  Per¬ 
sonality  Is  the  Basis  of  Character  Training.  Seventy-five  readings  selected 
chiefly  from  the  writings  of  American  educators  are  presented.  The  selection 
is  effective,  and  teachers  of  courses  in  character  education  will  certainly  be 
interested  to  introduce  the  text  to  their  classes. 

W.  W.  Charters 

Pulliam,  Roscoe.  Extra-Instructional  Activities  of  the  Teacher.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Company,  1930.  vl-l-459  PP-  (Teacher 

Training  Series) 

The  many  duties,  a  large  proportion  of  which  are  mere  routine,  aside 
from  instructional  requirements,  are  discussed  in  this  helpful  volume.  The 
author  suggests  means  of  promoting  and  enforcing  discipline;  of  maintaining 
healthy  conditions  for  the  pupils;  supervising  extra-curricular  activities; 
adjusting  pupils  to  other  agencies,  such  as  libraries  and  4-H  clubs;  and  keep¬ 
ing  of  the  necessary  records  and  reports.  This  should  be  worth-while  reading 
for  the  student  in  an  elementary  training  course. 


Frances  Kirkpatrick 


^  NEW  TESTS  m 


A  TEST  of  knowledge  of  social  standards  entitled  The  Best 
Thing  To  Do  has  recently  been  constructed  by  Frank 
E.  Tomlin.  It  is  published  by  Stanford  University  Press.  It 
was  designed  for  use  in  connection  with  character-education 
programs  in  the  elementary  grades.  It  does  not  give  a  measure 
of  all  the  aspects  commonly  included  in  character  education,  but 
attempts  to  test  the  pupil’s  knowledge  of  what  to  do  rather 
than  his  habits  or  attitudes.  The  items  were  selected  by  several 
judges  as  representing  objectives  in  character-education  pro¬ 
grams.  Items  which  did  not  differentiate  between  pupils  rated 
by  their  teachers  and  fellow  pupils  as  high  or  low  in 
character  were  then  eliminated.  The  correlation  between  the 
test  scores  and  the  reputations  of  the  pupils  for  high  character 
was  somewhat  above  .80.  Obviously  the  method  of  selection 
of  the  items  makes  this  correlation  spuriously  high.  The  best 
evidence  for  the  validity  of  the  test  is  probably  the  judgment 
of  interested  persons  as  to  the  significance  of  the  items  in  terms 
of  pupils’  social  contacts.  The  test  has  a  high  reliability  so  that 
it  may  be  used  with  individuals  as  well  as  with  groups. 

A  COMPLEX  activity  such  as  a  recitation  is  difficult  to  analyze. 
The  number  of  specific  activities  carried  on  are  unusually 
!  large  and  varied,  and  their  significance  must  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  the  educational  objectives  and  the  readiness  of  the 
pupils.  Inevitably  a  careful  analysis  of  recitations  requires  a 
check  list  of  some  sort  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  observer 
upon  various  aspects  of  the  teaching  and  learning  procedure. 
The  recent  manual  Objective  Analysis  of  Recitations  has  been 
prepared  by  W.  E.  Peik  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
published  by  the  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis.  This 
check  list  provides  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  activities  charac¬ 
teristic  of  many  types  of  recitations.  As  an  observer  becomes 
t  familiar  with  a  list  it  is  possible  to  check  specific  activities  so  as 
to  give  an  objective  and  detailed  description  of  the  recitation. 
Many  observers  will  find  this  procedure  somewhat  difficult  to 
follow  because  of  the  large  number  of  items  which  may  be 
checked.  It  is  difficult  to  organize  the  particular  activities  with 
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reference  to  the  objectives  of  the  teacher  and  the  readiness  of 
the  pupils  so  as  to  give  a  coherent  description  of  the  recitation 
in  the  light  of  these  significant  factors.  Perhaps  the  type  of 
check  list  needed  is  one  which  is  classified  with  reference  to  the 
purpose  of  the  instructor  and  the  characteristics  of  the  classes. 

Educational  and  intelligence  tests  used  together  never  give 
a  perfect  prediction  of  academic  success.  They  represent 
even  less  of  the  total  picture  in  forecasting  success  in  various 
professions.  The  importance  of  personality  traits  has  long 
been  recognized,  but  the  difficulty  of  their  measurement  has 
made  almost  futile  the  attempt  to  improve  the  prediction  of 
professional  success  by  considering  personal  traits  along  with 
mental  and  educational  tests.  Traits  express  themselves  in 
behavior,  but  the  behavior  is  so  varied  and  occurs  in  such  a  wide 
variety  of  situations  that  its  interpretation  in  terms  of  traits  has 
been  so  much  a  matter  of  opinion  that  rating  scales  have  not 
proved  wholly  adequate. 

Another  attempt  to  evaluate  traits  is  found  in  a  recent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Morris 
Trait  Index  L,  prepared  by  Elizabeth  H.  Morris  of  New  York 
State  College  for  Teachers.  This  check  list  attempts  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  leadership  qualities  of  prospective  teachers  by  obtain¬ 
ing  reactions  to  a  series  of  situations  described  in  the  test.  The 
situations  selected  were  those  which  were  thought  to  be  indica¬ 
tive  of  teachers’  attitudes  and  which  also  gave  a  reasonably 
high  correlation  with  success  in  practice  teaching.  The  test  can 
be  quickly  administered  and  more  easily  scored  than  the  Strong 
Vocational  Interest  Blank  for  Teachers.  It  will  therefore  be 
interesting  to  discover  whether  it  is  as  useful  for  providing  an 
additional  prediction  of  success  in  teaching  which  effectively 
supplements  mental  and  educational  data.  Until  such  evidence 
is  available  its  use  is  experimental  and  should  not  be  given  great 
weight  in  vocational  guidance. 


R.  W.  Tvler 


